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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

HE House of Representatives, under the pressure of Mr. 
Reed, lost no time in acting upon the conference report on 

the tariff bill when laid before it on Monday last. Before the 
submission of the conference report we heard much of threatened 
revolt from under the party whip should the House conferees 
give in to Senators Aldrich and Jones and the demands of the 
Sugar Trust. We are accustomed to hear threats of revolt in 
advance of the taking of any important party action by the 
House, for there are ever disgruntled partisans ; but threats are 
harmless and talk cheap, and as the fatal hour approaches, and 
the possible punishments for a breaking of party traces loom up 
before the dissatisfied, threats are withdrawn, talk of revolt 
ceases to be indulged in, and those who vented their anger and 
dissatisfaction in threats and protests fall into their places in the 
party ranks. The powers that the managers of the majority 
party have at their disposal for disciplining refractory members 
are many and not to be sneeredat. The favors at the disposal of 
the Speaker and the punishments he can mete out are infinite, for 
the Speaker is the autocrat of the House who directs the course 
of legislation, who can smother private bills or put them on 
passage by a mere nod of the head, a nod that recognizes one 
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Representative to move a bill and refuses to recognize another 
equally entitled to recognition, but who has not gained the favor 
of the all powerful shaper of the course of legislation. So, 
members of the House find it to their interest to do the bidding 
and so curry the favor of the Speaker. And when that Speaker 
has yet to apportion committee appointments, with their powers 
and their perquisites, the reasons for cultivating the favor of the 
Speaker are doubly strong. 

So it is that we find Republican members of the House dis- 
satisfied and chagrined at the course of their party, yet sacrificing 
their views and inclinations and shaping their course, not in ac- 
cord with the dictates of their own judgment, but after that 
willed by the managers of their party. Threats of revolt are 
ever indulged in, for in threats, threats to revolt at dictation, 
even though they may be empty, men find relief for wounded feel- 
ings of self-pride and importance. But when self-preferment 
hangs in the balance, self-pride is prone to take a fall. And so 
it is that we have threats of party revolt vanish in noise and 
smoke. 

Thus it was with the threats of revolt, with the threats to 
defeat the conference report on the tariff, should it be found to 
grant to the Sugar Trust more protection than that granted by 
the House bill. The tariff conferees did report a bill granting 
to the Sugar Trust this additional protection, but there was no 
revolt. Republicans who had vehemently protested against giv- 
ing the Sugar Trust any additional favors, who vehemently 
asserted that they would never vote for a conference report ex- 
tending such favors, did vote for such report, lined up with their 
party leaders and adopted the conference report without a protest. 
Not one Republican recorded his dissent by voting against the 
report. It was adopted witha hurrah, and before this reaches 
the reader the new tariff may be operative, though the Senate 
evinces a disposition to take time for the consideration of the 
report before acting upon it. Weare glad that such is the dis- 
position of the Senate, for it is bad enough to have one House 
vote without consideration or understanding. 


IN THE formulation of the tariff bi!l the minority party in 
the House has been accorded no place. It has had no part in the 
making of the measure, it has not been accorded the right of 
criticism. A minority party cannot hope to make its influence 
feltin the framing of partisan legislation in a positive way, but 
it can make its influence felt in a negative way, and the right to 
the exercise of this influence in the shaping of legislation should 
not be denied or abridged. 

The function of a minority party is to check up and bring 
out, by criticism, the foibles and shortcomings of legislation 
initiated by the majority. By the free exercise of this function, 
which is a right, a minority party can alone make its influence 
felt, alone assist in the bettering of legislation. Such criticism 
the majority party should welcome and avail itself of, and the 
right to make such criticism should never be denied to a minority 
in Congress, for it is the exercise of this criticism, and this 
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alone, that constitutes a check and safeguard to excesses of 
If this right of criticism 
is to be denied, the sitting of a minority party in the halls of 


legislation on the part of the majority. 


Congress serves no good purpose, for there is nothing to be 
gained by the simple recording of votes against legislation pushed 
Deny this right and the minority party can 
have no part in the shaping of partisan legislation ; with this 


by the majority. 


right the minority, though it cannot directly shape legislation, 
can influence the majority in the shaping of its legislation, influ- 
ence it by showing up the blunders and weaknesses of the legis- 
lation proposed. 

Anp in the framing of the new tariff this right of criticism 
has been largely denied to the minority. It is true that this 
right of the minority was curtailed in the making of the 
Wilson tariff in 1894, as it was in the building of the McKinley 
tariff in 1890, but because we denied the right of criticism to the 
minority party in 1890 and 1894 is no reason why we should deny 
itin 1897. Four months since the tariff bill was forced to a vote 
in the House without any opportunity having been given for 
either debate or amendment of the more important schedules. 
Indeed the bill was put on its final passage before three-fourths 
of the paragraphs had been taken up for consideration and laid 
before the House for amendment. So it happened that the 
minority had no opportunity to criticise three-fourths of the bill, 
no opportunity to show up the blunders and excesses to be found 
in the greater part of the bill, blunders that the majority would 
unquestionably have rectified in many instances, and excesses 
that they would have moderated if such blunders and excesses 
had been brought out by criticism. It is in this bringing out of 
blunders and excesses that a minority finds its usefulness, and to 
deprive a minority of the right of criticism is to deprive it of its 
power for good. 

It is said that if the minority had made more haste in treat- 
ing the early paragraphs in the tariff they would have had the 
opportunity to criticise and offer amendments to the later. But 
this criticism is not fair, for the failure to reach the later para- 
graphs for consideration and amendment resulted, not from long 
drawn out and uncalled for discussion of the earlier paragraphs 
on the part of the minority, but from the fact that the greater 
part of the short time allotted for the consideration of the bill 
was taken up by the Republican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee in offering amendments to their bill and by the accom- 
panying explanations. The right was reserved to the Ways and 
Means Committee to offer amendments to any part of the bill, at 
any time, during the debate. Amendments not emenating from 
the Ways and Means Committee could be offered only as the 
paragraphs to which such amendments were amendatory were 
taken up for consideration. And as many of the paragraphs 
were never reached, the minority was deprived of the opportunity 
of offering many of the more important amendments that were 
contemplated. The Republican leaders of the House did not 
want to be embarrassed by many of these amendments which 
were calculated to show up the excesses of the bill and test the 
Republicans as to whether they wanted a tariff for the protection 
of monopoly or a tariff for the protection of our whole people. 
So the Ways and Means Committee made it impossible for the 
House to consider such amendments by taking up the time 
allotted for the debate by the presentation of its own amend- 
ments, which took precedence over all others, and the considera- 
tion of which made it impossible for the House to reach the 
more important schedules. 


THUs it was that the tariff bill passed the House originally. 
It was passed without the opportunity for consideration and 
amendment having been offered, on the greater number of 


paragraphs, to the minority. Thus it was sent to the Senate. 
Amended by the Senate, and re-amended by the Conference Com- 
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mittee, this bill that the House passed without consideration, is 
finally returned to the House, and after a few hours debate 
approved in its amended form. So has the minority been deprived 
of the opportunity to shape the bill by criticism. The members 
of the minority have had practically no part in its building. 
And the same is true of the individual members of the majority 
party. They were accorded no more part in the framing of the 
They were not given the 
chance to perfect the bill by friendly criticism and amendment. 
They had to take the bill as presented by the Ways and Means 
Committee in the first instance and the Conference Committee in 
the second, or not at all. The part of the majority of the House 
in enacting the new tariff has been but to record the will of the 
Republican members of the Ways and Means Committee. These 
men made the bill on behalf of the House, and the majority mem- 
bers of the House had to take it as it was made for them. 

So it is not surprising that there should have been dissatis- 
faction with the tariff, especially among that group of so-called 
protectionists who look upon a tariff as legislation aimed to 
enrich the protected manufacturers at the expense of all other 
classes. Men who look upon a tariff as such legislation seek 
to grab as great a share of the advantages as they possibly can, 
regard the building of a tariff as a matter of bargain and sale, a 
matter of one man trading off his support of a tariff rate in 
which he has no interest in return for support of a tariff rate 
greatly desired by him. And in such building of a tariff the 
constant effort is to get the best of bargains, and as all cannot 
get the best of bargains those who get the worst harbor dis 
satisfaction. So there must ever be dissatisfaction in the build- 
ing of a tariff. 

And among those who are all-round protectionists, whe 
grasp the fundamental truths of protection and who long to see 
such truths recognized by a tariff built so as to foster the 
development of our national resources, stimulate competition 
and thus reduce the cost of the protected articles to our people, 
thereby benefiting all classes and injuring none, conserving 
the interests of consumers no less than producers, dissatisfaction 
is bred by the making of a tariff calculated to protect trusts, for 
a tariff that shelters monopoly does an injury not a benefit to 
our people. Instead of bringing the protected articles within the 
reach of consumers at reasonable prices, such a tariff aids 
monopoly to raise prices and levy a tribute on all consumers in 
the shape of enhanced prices. So we have the difference between 
a true protective tariff and a monopoly tariff. The first protects 
consumers, the second lays a tribute upon them. And the latter 
kind of a tariff is repugnant to all true protectionists. So it is 
that we have dissatisfaction with a tariff that protects trusts, so 
it is that we heard threats by Republicans in the House that they 
would not vote for the conference committee report if it 
increased the protection to the Sugar Trust above that given 
by the Dingley bill as it originally passed the House. 

That all these threats had such origin is, however, probably 
far from true. ‘There is popular antagonism to the Sugar Trust 
and this makes members of Congress who are not personally 
adverse to giving protection to the trusts that contribute so 
largely to the campaign funds of their parties, chary of appear- 
ing as the friends of the Trust. To do so would be to invite 
defeat. So they rant at the Trust they are quite ready to help. 


tariff than the minority members. 


THE sugar schedule fixed up in Conference Committee gives 
much more protection to the Sugar Trust than the Dingley bill 
as originally passed by the House. The House conferees gave 
in to the demands of the Sugar Trust, yet submitted the confer- 
ence report to the House, claiming victory, thus paving the way 
for those who had so loudly protested against any increase of 
protection to the Sugar Trust to back down and vote the 
increased protection that they declared they would never vote. 
So we find the House conferees loudly proclaiming a victory that 








they have not achieved, while the Sugar Trust enjoys a sub- 
stantial victory. ‘That the House conferees are really of the 
opinion that they maintained their position, that the new 
schedule fixed upon does not give the Trust more protection than 
the schedule that the Dingley bill originally carried, is hard to 
believe. If they really believe that they have gained the victory 
that they flaunt, they are verily a set of dull-witted men. 

The House conferees, making a show, more or less earnest, 
of combatting the demands of the Sugar Trust, have come off 
with the shadow of victory, the Trust has come off with the sub- 
stance. The rates of duty agreed upon are 1.95 cents a pound 
on refined sugar, .95 of a cent a pound on raw sugars testing 75 
degrees fine, and on raw sugars of higher degree 34 hundredths 
of acent additional for each degree. ‘This would make the duty 
on raw sugars testing 100 degrees, that is pure, 1.82% cents a 
pound. The rate on refined sugar being 1.95 cents, this would 


give a differential duty of % cent per pound, ‘‘ the same,’’ says 
Mr. Dingley, ‘‘as was originally given by the House.’’ ‘The 


House schedule fixed the rates at 1.75 and 1.87%. 

But in making this illustration Mr. Dingley makes a very 
lame case. It is an impossible illustration, yet it is only on a 
basis of this pure raw sugar that there is any resemblance 
between the original House schedule and the schedule adopted. 
Pure raw sugar is not a marketable commodity, and no one knows 
this better than Mr. Dingley. The raw sugars that we have 
imported most largely, of late years, have been sugars testing 
between 92 and 96 degrees, and it is immaterial to the Sugar 
‘Trust what grade is imported, for the duty is equivalent on all 
grades, namely, 40 per cent. ad valorem. Under the new 
schedule, however, the grades of sugar imported will be very 
material, for the duty is relatively lowest on the lower grades, 
and hence the differential duty to the Trust and the profits of 
the Trust will be greatest on the sugars refined from the lower 
grades of raw sugar. So in the future we may expect importa- 
tions of sugars of 88 degrees or even lower grades to take the 
place, in large measure, of the present importations of higher 


grades. 





WE have said the protection to the Sugar Trust, or the 
differential duty on refined sugar in the new schedule, exceeds 
the protection extended by the original House bill. Mr. Dingley 
taking sugars of 100 degrees for comparison, sought to convey 
the impression that the differential to the refiner was exactly the 
same in both bills. It would be on refined sugars made out of 
pure sugars. It is not on sugars made out of the marketable 
grades of raw sugar. 

To make 100 pounds of refined sugar it takes 107.47 pounds 
of raw sugars testing 96 degrees, 114.94 pounds of 92 degree 
sugars, 122.41 pounds of 88 degree sugar and 146.68 pounds of 
75 degree sugars. These are the rates taken by the Treasury 
Department as a basis for the payment of rebates on exports of 
refined sugar, and rest on information furnished by the head of 
the Sugar Trust. Now the House bill fixed the duty on refined 
sugar at 1.8714 cents a pound, the duty on refined was fixed by 
the Senate bill and is fixed by the Conference bill at 1.95 cents. 

Bearing these figures in mind we can readily make calcula- 
tions as to the differential duty on refined sugar given by the 
three schedules. On raw sugar testing 96 degrees, the rate of 
duty provided for by both the House and Senate bills would be 
1.63 cents, the rate of the new bill 1.685. Now, as it takes 
107.47 pounds of raw sugar of this grade to make 100 pounds of 
refined, the duty on the raw sugar needed to make 100 pounds 
of refined would be $1.75 under the House or Senate rate and 
$1.81 under the Conference rate. Therefore, the differential 


duty would be 124 cents per hundred pounds under the House 
schedule, 20 cents under the Senate, and 13.9 cents under the 
Conference. On 92 grade sugar the rate of duty under the 


House and Senate rates would be $1.51 per hundred pounds and 
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at the Conference rate $1.54%4. Of this grade it takes 114.94 
pounds to make 100 pounds of refined. And the duty on 114.94 
pounds of this grade sugar would come to $1.73'4 at the House 
and Senate rates, and $1.776 at the Conference rate. Therefore, 
the differential under the House bill would be 14 cents, under 
the Senate 214 cents, under the Conference 17.4 cents. On 88 
grade sugar the rate of duty under the House and Senate bills 
would be $1.39 per hundred pounds, and under the Conference 
bill $1.40%. And as of this grade of sugar it takes 122.41 
pounds to make 100 pounds of refined, the duty on the raw sugar 
needed to make 100 pounds of refined would be $1.7014 under the 
House and Senate bills, and $1.72 under the Con‘erence bill. 
Therefore the differential rate under the House bill which made 
refined sugar dutiable at $1.87 '4,would be 17 14 cents per hundred, 
under the Senate bill which made refined dutiable at $1.95 per 
hundred, it would be 24% cents, and under the Conference bill, 
which also makes refined dutiable at $1.95, the differential would 
be 23 cents per hundred pounds. 

We might continue these calculations for the lower grades 
of sugar. But we have gone far enough to show that the differ- 
ential duty provided by the Conference and final bill increases 
with the lower grades of sugar and that on refined sugars made 
out of 88 degree raw sugars the differential would be 534 cents 
greater per hundred pounds than under the original House bill, 
and only 134 cents less than the differential under the Senate 
bill. In short the Sugar Trust is well looked after by the 
Conference bill. 


THE increased differential duty on refined sugars made out 
of the lower grades of sugar is justified by Mr. Dingley on the 
ground that the cost of refining the lower grades is greater than 
the cost of refining the higher. This is undoubtedly so, but it 
is no justification for raising the differential duty, for the in- 
creased costs of refining the lower grades of sugar, as compared 
to the higher, are well known by the Sugar Trust, and in fix- 
ing the price for these low grade sugars this increased cost is 
taken into consideration and a lower price made on this account. 
So the Sugar Trust can and does reimburse itself for the in- 
creased costs of refining low grade sugars when it buys the stock. 
The increased costs of refining are deducted from the price paid 
to the seller of the low grade sugars. 

Therefore there is no justification for raising the differential 
duty on the lower grades of sugar. To do so is to enable the 
Sugar Trust to reimburse itself for the increased cost of refining 
twice over, Ist, at the expense of the seller of the raw sugar, and 
2d, at the expense of the purchaser of refined sugar. 


THE owners of Sugar Trust shares have good reason to be 
pleased with the tariff bill fixed up in Conference committee. 
Not only does it increase the differential or protective duty very 
considerably above that given by the original House bill, but it 
increases the duty on all higher grades of sugar, raw and refined. 
And this is greatly to the advantage of the Trust that has 
imported during the past six months 1,600,000,000 pounds of 
raw sugar in excess of present requirements. The duty col- 
lected on this sugar, 40 per cent. ad valorem, comes to less than 
80 cents a hundred pounds. The duty under the new law would 
be twice as much. And as the raising of duties is equivalent 
toa raising of prices for raw sugars, for we must draw the greater 
part of our sugar from abroad, there is a profit in sight for the 
Sugar Trust of 80 cents a hundred pounds on the 1,600,000,000 
pounds of sugar imported in anticipation of tariff changes, or a 
direct profit accruing to the Trust from the enactment of the 
new tariff law of $12,800,000. 

Thus favored, it is no wonder that the shares of the Sugar 
Trust should have bounded upwards upon the announcement of 
the Conference agreement. Another lease of life has been given 
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the Trust to continue its exactions, the government continues in 
the position of lending its strong arm to the Trust, to the extent 
of aiding the perpetuation of its monopoly by protecting it 
against foreign competition. Such a trust, a trust that has 
control of 85 per cent. of our refining industries and dictates 
prices to the nominally independent refiners, a trust that has 
stifled competition and so has been enabled to exact monopoly 
prices for its products, should not have been further aided by 
discriminating duties. 

Mr. Dingley has no defense for the Sugar Trust, but asserts 
that the way to destroy it is not by the removal of the differential 
duties which favor it but by the establishment of a beet sugar 
factory ‘‘in every Congressional district of the country.’? And 
the growth of this beet sugar industry needs the stimulus of 
high protection. So, says Mr. Dingley, the protective system, 
a system to stimulate beet culture, lead to the establishment of 
beet sugar factories and competition, and thus destroy the 
monopoly, is the weapon with which to fight the Sugar Trust. 
This may all be granted, but the beet sugar factories do not 
require the protection of differential sugar duties. Higher duties 
on refined than on raw sugars are not required for their 
encouragement. They require protection against the Sugar 
Trust as much as against the sugars of Germany, and the tariff 
that strengthens the Sugar Trust, the most threatening and 
unscrupulous of competitors that they have to fear, is antago- 
nistic to the interests of the beet sugar producers. It is in the 
production of the raw sugars that they need protection, and to 
give the Sugar Trust the protection of a differential duty, which 
amounts to a stimulus to the importation of raw sugars, is not 
calculated to promote the development of the beet sugar industry. 


WHEN the Democrats asked for two or three days to debate 
the tariff conference report in the House, they were told ‘‘ Oh 
no, talk is expensive, it costs the Treasury $100,000 a day.”’ 
This is all very well and,no doubt, in a measure true, but we 
wonder if the Republicans kept this in mind when they were hav- 
ing their secret talks over the tariff. In Senate committee and 
Conference committee the tariff was delayed by the Republicans, 
for secret talk, for seven weeks or so. Their secret talks were, 
no doubt, necessary to smooth out family quarrels, but the cost 
of secret talks, which have delayed the tariff, is certainly as great 
as the cost of public talk, and the Republicans who have treated 
themselves to the luxury of $100,000 talks in which to smooth 
out party differences should not be too critical of opponents 
seeking the luxury of a few days of public talk. 

The Republican secret talks may have been immensely more 
valuable than any Democratic talk can ever be, but Republicans 
should remember that their opponents have not retarded the pro- 
gress of the tariff and that any delay with the tariff has grown 
out of their own family quarrels. True, the tariff has been 
pushed through its differcnt stages with great rapidity, but, if 
the Republicans have fault to find with the length of time taken 
or with the contents of their bill, let them find fault with them- 
selves, for such delay as there has been they have made and for 
what is to be found in their bill they are responsible. 


It 1s not only on sugar that the House has given away to 
the Senate. On the material points of difference between the 
two houses the Senate has come out ahead, always excepting 
those points of difference that were the making not of the 
Republicans but of the opposition in the Senate. The amend- 
ments put on the bill in the Senate by the united opposition and 
opposed by the Republicans have met one and all the same fate 
in the Conference committee. The victories scored against the 
Republicans in the Senate have been reversed in conference. 
Thus we find jute bagging and cotton ties and Japanese matting, 
placed on the free list on motion of the opposition, restored to 
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the dutiable list. Of the amendments of importance having a 
a Democratic source, that putting a duty on raw cotton has alone 
found permanent resting place and this amendment was antagon- 
ized by the majority of Democrats and carried by Republican 
votes. 

But it is only where the Senate conferees have been more than 
willing to yield that they surrendered to their brethren from the 
House. 

The House accepts the Senate amendment transferring 
hides from the free to the dutiable list, only changing it so as to 
reduce the rate fixed upon by one-fourth. And as with hides so 
it is with wool. ‘The spirit of the Senate changes are taken and 
the causes for raising the duty on third-class wool recognized. 
That cause is the fact of the large use of so-called carpet wools for 
other purposes than the manufacture of carpets. Recognizing 
this, the duty on third-class wools has been put at 4 centsa 
pound on wools of less value than 12 cents, and 7 cents on third- 
class wools of greater value. ‘The only difference between this 
and the Senate schedule is the raising of the divisional line from 
10 to 12 cents. The rate of duties on these carpet wools has been 
the bone of contention over the wool schedule. The other differ- 
ences were easily compromised. 

The one important Senate amendment of Republican origin 
that has been completely dropped is that of Senator Lodge, pro- 
viding for a tax on stock transfers. The moneyed interests did 
not like it. 


WHILE waiting for the conference report on the tariff, the 
Senate has been busily engaged in discussing the relations of the 
government with the Union Pacific railroad. By an agreement 
made by the Cleveland Administration with the reorganization 
committee of that railroad, the government stands to lose 
$25,000,000. This agreement made in plain violation of the 
mandate of the law, the Senators who are not bound down to 
corporate interests and who are capable of putting the interests of 
the nation before the interests of the speculative cliques of Wall 
street, seek to overthrow, by passing a resolution declaring it to 
be in violation of law. 

Back in 1862-64, the National government granted liberal 
subsidies to encourage the building of the Union and Central 
Pacific railroads, and so establish a trans-continental line of rail- 
road. Part of the subsidies consisted of liberal grants of land, 
which the government gave outright, part of subsidy bonds, for 
which the government took second mortgages on the properties. 
These bonds, principal and interest payable by the United States, 
were issued to the builders of the railroads. To the Union Pacific 
$34,000,000 of these bonds were issued, and by their sale, and 
the issue and negotiation of an equal amount of first mortgage rail- 
road bonds, the money was raised to build the road. Besides, great 
blocks of stock were issued and sold for which no money was 
ever subscribed and which went to swell the profits of the famous 
Credit Mobilier, a company organized for the financing and con- 
struction of the Union Pacific railroad and to which all the 
securities issued by the Union Pacific railroad, and issued in aid 
of the Union Pacific by the government, were passed over for 
negotiation. Much more money was raised from the sale of 
these securities than ever found its way into the construction of 
the road. ‘The excess went to build up the fortunes of those 
who organized the scandalous Credit Mobilier, scandalous in its 
robbery of the Union Pacific railroad, made scandalous by the 
methods of corruption it pursued to influence national legisla- 
tion. 


But the fact with which we are now concerned is that the 
United States issued subsidy bonds to an amount of $34,000,000 
to aid the building of the Union Pacific property. This advance 
was secured by the creation of a second mortgage in favor of the 
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United States. The United States issued in aid of the railroad 
$34,000,000 of its own bonds, the railroad acknowledged itself 
indebted to the United States for an equal amount and interest 
thereupon. By legal chicanery the Union Pacific avoided the 
payment of the interest as it fell due, setting up the claim, a 
claim allowed by the Supreme Court, that under the terms of the 
second mortgage it was under no obligation to make any 
payment on account of interest until the principal of the 
indebtedness fell due. So it happens that by the accumulation 
of interest charges the indebtedness of the Union Pacific to the 
government has grown to $53,000,000. 

Ahead of this claim of the government secured by a second 
mortgage is a first mortgage securing an issue of $34,000,000 of 
bonds. In anticipation of a default on the part of the Union 
Pacific, Congress passed a law some years since directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to protect the interest of the govern- 
ment in such event by paying off the first mortgage. This default 
has come, but instead of paying off this first mortgage indebtedness 
the government has entered into an arrangement for the sale of the 
government’s claim on the property for $25,000,000 less than 
its face value. And as the property is worth much more than 
the amount of the first mortgage bonds and the government’s 
claim, such sale would amount to a virtual throwing away of 
$25,000,000. 

That the property is worth the full amount of the first 
mortgage indebtedness and the government’s claim is evidenced 
by the fact that the property is now earning five per cent. on 
$100,000,000, and that its average earnings of the past ten years 
have been equal to five per cent. on $150,000,000. And as the total 
amount of the first mortgage indebtedness and government claim 
is $87,000,000, it is evident that the claim of the government is 
worth its full face value, and that protection of the government’s 
interest demands that the United States take up the first mort- 
gage indebtedness as directed by law. 

To sell a claim of $53,000,000, worth every cent of its face 
value, for $28,000,000, would be little less than criminal folly. 
The duty of the government is to take up the first mortgage, 
assume the operation of the road and permit the road to work 
out its indebtedness to the government as it is well able to do. 








But, though the Union Pacific is now earning 5 per cent. on 
$100,000,000, it is asserted that the line could be duplicated for 
$50,000,000, that this is the true value of the property ; that, 
therefore, the government would not be justified in operating the 
property so as to earn interest on $100,000,000, and would get 
more than full value for its claim in accepting a bid of $28,000,000. 

There is force in the assertion that if the road could be 
rebuilt for $50,000,000 the government would not be justified in 
charging rates to earn interest on a larger capital than that 
representative of the real value of the road as measured by the 
cost of duplicating it. And soit is urged that the charging of 
higher rates than would suffice to earn interest on such value 
would amount to nothing less than robbery of the users of the 
road. But what would be robbery for the government would be 
robbery fora corporation. A corporation cannot find justification 
or doing that which the government would not be justified in 
doing. And those who urge the government to accept a bid of 
$28,000,000 for its claim of $53,000,000, on the ground that 
though the railroad is earning interest on $100,000,000, the 
government would not be justified in operating it so as to earn 
interest on more than half this sum, seek to force the sale of the 
government’s claim to a Reorganization Committee that aims to 
reorganize the property on plans that contemplate the issue of 
$100,000,000 of bonds, $75,000,000 of preferred stock and $61,- 
000,000 of common stock and further contemplates the operation 
of the road with a view to earning interest on the bonded indebt- 
edness and preferred stock. There is therefore no force in the 
above objection urged against the government’s protecting its 
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claim by paying off the first mortgage, for the objection urged to 
this course is doubly pertinent to the alternative plan, namely, 
that of reorganization which contemplates the operation of the 
road so as to earn interest on $175,000,000 of capital. If it is 
wrong for the Government to operate the road so as to earn 
interest on $100,000,000 it is wrong, doubly wrong, for a 
corporation to operate it so as to earn interest on $175,000,000. 


THE coal strike is rapidly entering upon an acute stage. 
Thousands of the striking miners suffer the pangs of hunger 
which their friends and fellows in misfortune have not the means 
to relieve. And while work and the chance to earn bread, even 
though it be but a morsel, grow ever more desirable in the eyes 
of the hungry man, the price of coal has advanced as a result of 
the restriction of coal production, and many operators, anxious 
to accept contracts at such advance in prices and thus reap large 
profits, are offering an advance to the miners to return to work. 
Thus the temptation to return to work is made doubly strong. 
The strain on the courage of the strikers and their determination 
to hold out until they can force a general acceptance of their 
demands is most severe and especially hard to bear when some 
miners, yielding to the temptation, return to work. The success 
of the strike depends on the ability of the miners to make the 
strike universal and force the operators to terms by a coal famine 
such as will make it out of the question for them to fill their 
standing contracts. So long as the operators whose men have 
struck are able to meet their contracts by transferring their con- 
tracts to other operators they can hold out. When they cannot 
do this save at a ruinous cost they will be obliged to come to 
terms with their own miners. 

On the ability of the miners to bring about such coal famine 
hang their chances of success. So the necessity of bringing out 
coal miners whose wages have been advanced and who have no 
grievance of their own. For men to come out under such condi- 
tions and such conditions are now universal in West Virginia, 
the key to the strike, to come out when they realize that failure 
to succeed will mean to each the loss of place and means of live- 
lihood, requires a great degree of moral courage and fortitude. 

There is besides one thing that the fullest success of the 
strike cannot bring to the miners, and that thing is work. It 
may bring them better wages, but it cannot bring them employ- 
ment for their idle days. And idle hours, even more than low 
wages, have been the cause of their impoverished condition. 


THE PRESIDENT AND OUR CURRENCY. 


A PRESIDENT so weak as to vacillate with the ever changing 
presence of his numerous professing friends of diverse 
views, so weak as to change his course with the merest change of 
his surroundings, so weak as to suffer himself to be guided by 
those who happen to be nearest at his hand or so unconscionable as 
to play a double game with his own, to say nothing of foreign 
peoples, makes the sorriest, and, fora self-respecting people, the 
most humiliating of spectacles. And such a President do we 
find Mr. McKinley. Either he is so weak as to vacillate or so 
unconscionable as to play a double game. We prefer to think 
him weak, to think of him as a man whose views are moulded 
by the influences immediately surrounding him, who shapes his 
course, ever susceptible to change, in accord with the latest 
pressure brought to bear upon him, than to think him uncon- 
scionable. It is a hard and regrettable thing to say of a man 
exhalted to the highest place in the gift of the people, but that 
he is either weak or unconscionable, we are forced to admit. 
Consideration of his course in regard to the future fiscal policy 
of the country leaves us no other alternative. 
We refer not to his changable attitude with regard to urging 
upon Congress the appointment of a currency commission. 
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That is mere nothing. The change from his undoubted purpose 
to send a message to Congress requesting authority for the 
appointment of a commission charged to formulate a plan for 
the reform of our currency, and his decision to withhold such 
message, (we are not quite certain that this will remain his de- 
cision until we can get to press) can be readily explained on 
the ground of advisability from a political standpoint. He had 
plenty of evidence to lead him to the belief that Congress 
would not respond to such request, and he may well have 
been decided to withhold a request by accumulating evidence 
that that request would not be granted. 

It is true that the same consideration, namely, that Con- 
gress would not grant a request for the appointment of a cur- 
rency commission, should have weighed as strongly with the 
President when he prepared his currency message as it did later 
when he decided to withhold it, for at no time since the meeting 
of Congress has there been evidence that it would respond favor- 
ably to the currency commission idea. But, as we have said, 
such change of purpose on the part of the President is a mere 
nothing, for such change involves no change of views, involves 
nothing more than a postponement, with the belief that too 
much urging would retard rather than promote the practical 
application of the views held by our currency monopolists. True, 
the most pronounced and daring of our currency monopolists 
have not taken this postponement in good part, but it may be 
that they are too daring, too pronounced, for their own good, 
and that the President serves them better by holding back than 
he could by responding to their full wishes. That it is in such 
belief that the President has acted as he has we do not profess 
to say, but in such belief he may have acted, and it is but just 
to grant him the credit of consistency where such credit can be 
given. 

But this is a minor part of the President’s record in dealing 
with our currency system, and the rest of his record convicts him 
of weakness or double dealing. 
parent inconsistency. 


His course has been one of ap- 
It can only be explained as that of the 
weak man wanting in decision and incapable of fixidity of pur- 
pose or, as that of the unconscionable man with a fixidity of pur- 
pose that he dares not avow, knowing that avowal would mean 
its defeat, and that he seeks to hide behind an assumed in- 
decision. 

Thus, we have seen the President send commissioners abroad 
with the avowed object of bringing about the re-establishment of 
bimetallism. At the same time the Administration has been pre- 
paring plans for reforming our currency system on a gold basis. 
Thus we have the President avowing his purpose to bring about 
bimetallism and at the same time seeking toestablish gold mono- 
metallism on a permanent basis. It is not good faith on the part 
of the President. It is either the helpless indecision and vacilla- 
tion of the weak man, or the purposeless and superficial indecision 
of the crafty man seeking to throw men off their guard, to blind 
the American people as to his true intent. 

If he sent his bimetallic commissioners abroad in good faith 
he ts not playing fair by our currency monopolists whom his Ad- 
ministration is treating with proposals for the complete discarding 
of silver as a redemption money, and the bringing of our cur- 
rency into permanent accord with the single gold standard. On 
the other hand, if the Administration is earnest in the submission 
of its plans for the rebuilding of our currency on the single gold 
standard, Mr. McKinley is acting with anything but good faith 
towards those foreign governments to whom he has accredited 
his bimetallic commissioners. 

As we have said, the President’s decision not to press Con- 
gress for authority for the appointment of a currency commission 
has called down upon him the wrath of the most impatient and 
overbearing of our currency monopolists. This, of course, has 
called the President's partisans to his defense. And how do they 
defend him? By asserting that for the President to urge the ap- 
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pointment of a currency commission to reconstruct our currency 
on the narrow gold basis, while inviting foreign nations to aid us 
in restoring bimetallism, would be lacking in the aspect of good 
faith. And this is no suppositional argument that we build up. 
It is nota straw argument that we build in order to show its in- 
consistency. We flatter ourselves that we are not given to stand- 
ing up straw men to knock them over, and it certainly is our 
constant effort to present the positions of our opponents fairly, to 
put their arguments in the strongest possible light, not to mis- 
represent them. Yet it is mortal to err, sometimes we may be 
guilty of building straw men. But that we are not so guilty in 
this instance, that we are not unjust in accusing the President of 
double dealing, of a lack of good faith, we call the New York 
Tribune as witness. 

‘The President,’’ says this partisan defender, ‘‘ has sent a 
commission to Europe, charged with the duty of negotiating in 
regard to the larger use of silver money, . . . and representatives 
of all other nations have a right to suppose that the United States 
is not unwilling to adjust its own monetary system with some 
regard to any result which the negotiation may bring about. 
But would it have the aspect of good faith if the United States 
should meanwhile proceed to strike out a new currency system 
for itself, without even the delay necessary to ascertain whether 
foreign powers are prepared to negotiate at all or on what 
terms ?”’ 

Unquestionably it would not have the aspect of good faith, 
it would not be good faith, and so answers the 777bune. Yet, 
this is just what Mr. McKinley has done. He has sent a com- 
mission abroad with the avowed object of negotiating a bimetal- 
lic agreement, and in the meanwhile he has, through Mr. Gage, 
proceeded to strike out a new currency system based on the 
single gold standard. 

That Mr. Gage has formulated a plan for rebuilding our 
monetary system on the basis of gold monometallism and sub- 
mitted that plan to many leaders of financial thought, opponent 
as well as friend, for private criticism and suggestion, before 
publicly launching it with the regular meeting of Congress next 
December, has been an open secret for weeks. With the sub- 
stance of Mr. Gage’s plan, numerous newspaper correspondents 
have familiarized the public. Some, refusing to believe the 
administration would play a double game, have refused to credit 
such reports, authentic as they have been. And so we have the 
Tribune defending Mr. McKinley in his decision to withhold his 
currency commission message on the ground that the appoint- 
ment of such a commission, at this time and pending the report 
of the Wolcott commission, would be a breach of faith. ‘‘It 
would be strange, indeed,’’ says the 7ribune, ‘‘ if one commission 
returning from Europe should report to Government the pos- 
sibility of international agreement on some basis, while another 
commission created by the same Government should propose a 
reconstruction which would render any such agreement impos- 
sible.’’ 

Verily it would be strange, a breach of faith, to set two com- 
missions at work, at the same time, with antagonistic purposes. 
The humiliating spectacle of two commissions, and the breach of 
faith that the appointment of such commissions would involve, 
we are spared. But of a greater breach of faith is our govern- 
ment guilty than that which would be involved in the appoint- 
ment of two commissions—one working to bring about bimetal- 
lism, the other the maintenance of gold monometallism. Such 
breach of faith would at least have the palliative of being 
announced, and men and nations would not continue to be 
wronged by being further imposed upon and put at the disad- 
vantage of being kept in the dark. 

But the breach of faith of which the Administration is 
guilty has been hidden, carefully kept hidden, from foreign 
governments ; kept hidden, we doubt not, from the bimetallic 
commissioners sent abroad to negotiate an international agreement. 
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Such a course on the part of our government may be diplomacy 
worthy of a Macchiavelli, but not of a government representing 
a people whose desire is to deal squarely by their neighbors, to 
live in accord with other peoples, and not by procrastination and 
machination seek to get other nations at a disadvantage and prey 
upon them. When inviting foreign nations to join with us in 
an international treaty to promote the weal of man, to promote 
the trade and industry of the world, it ill beseems a great 
government to play a double game. If ever we should deal 
squarely and openly with foreign nations we should certainly do 
so in a case like this. 

Yet we have a commission abroad seeking to bring about 
the restoration of bimetallism, and we have the administration, 
at home, ignoring the very existence, ignoring the possibility of 
the success of that commission in its mission. Yet with earnest 
support on the part of our government, the government that 
sent it, that commission can succeed. Bimetallism by inter- 
national agreement can be had, and had at once, if the govern- 
ment that asks for it wants it. But our government plays a 
double game; it asks foreign nations to join us in restoring 
bimetallism by international agreement. It works for gold 
monometallisn. That it should do so is the mandate of our 
speculative cliques, of the moneyed interests who elected Mr. 
Mckinley, who paid the enormous expenses of his campaign, 
and that mandate Mr. McKinley is, we fear, too weak to do 
other than obey. So we do not believe we will have bimetallism 
by international agreement. Objections to any feasible basis of 
agreement will be found. They will be trumped up by our 
currency monopolists, who are as opposed to bimetallism by 
international agreement as they are to bimetallism by our 
independent act. 

Great Britain is ready to open the Indian mints to free coin- 
age concurrently with the opening of the French and American 
mints to free silver coinage. France is ready to do her part. 
The United States is the stumbling block to the re-establishment 
of international bimetallism. It is Mr. McKinley, elected on a 
platform declaring against free coinage, but for bimetallism by 
international agreement which ‘‘ we (the Republican party) 
pledge ourselves to promote’’ who stands in the way of the 
achievement of that end which he and his party pledged them- 
selves to promote. 

To carry out this pledge, or at least go through the form of 
carrying it out, Mr. McKinley sent a commission abroad. Never 
dreaming that that commission would find a fertile soil in which 
to sow seeds of bimetallism, our currency monopolists, the men 
to whom Mr. McKinley owes his election and who regard him as 
their pliant tool, made no objection to the appointment of a 
bimetallic commission. But up looms the possibility of achieving 
bimetallism by international agreement, the certainty of achieving 
it if Mr. McKinley will act in good faith towards his commis- 
sioners and the governments of Europe to whom he has 
accredited them. And so support to the commission in its work 
must be withdrawn, and objections trumped up to entering into 
any international agreement that may be brought within our 
reach. 

The one and the only practicable basis for that agreement is 
the opening of the French, the American and Indian mints. To 
an agreement on such basis the British and French Governments 
are ready to agree. The Washington Government is not. And 
why not? Because neither international bimetallism, or any 
other kind of bimetallism, is wanted by those who seemingly 
shape the course of the McKinley administration. 

What they want is evidenced by the plan formulated by Mr. 
Gage for the reformation of our currency, a plan not officially 
public property, but that has become an open secret, a plan pre- 
pared and given its semi-publicity ere the commissioners sent 
abroad by Mr. McKinley had been given time to enter upon their 
labors. And what is this plan of Mr. Gage as it has leaked out 
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to the public? It is none other than a plan for the retirement of 
our national currency, and the substitution of bank paper. 

The cancellation of our greenback currency is recognized by 
Mr. Gage to be unpopular and it is quite evident that the present 
Congress cannot be induced to authorize the retirement of our 
greenbacks in a direct manner. Currency contraction excites 
opposition, and our people are averse to extending the powers 
of the banks. Sothe plan that meets greatest favor with our 
currency monopolists, the immediate and direct elimination of 
greenbacks and treasury notes from our currency by funding 
them into interest bearing bonds, is put aside as impracticable. 
The same end must be sought in a less direct manner. And this 
less direct way is the creation of a special redemption fund that 
shall be kept entirely distinct and separate from the ordinary 
cash balance of the Treasury. This fund is to be made up of 
the gold in the Treasury and of such notes, greenbacks, etc., as 
may be redeemed. But to increase this fund, and at once 
contract our currency and reduce it to the gold basis, it is pro- 
posed, so the reports run, to make a new issue of bonds of $200,- 
000,000 or more to be sold for gold, or greenbacks, or treasury notes, 
or silver certificates, the money so borrowed to be covered into the 
redemption fund. And there this money is to remain until, if 
gold, there is demand for it for redemption purposes when the 
redeemed notes would take its place in this special fund, or if 
greenbacks, or treasury notes, or silver certificates, until such 
times as gold may be offered to the Government in exchange. 

So it is evident a sum of money equal to the present stock 
of gold in the Treasury, plus what amount of money might be 
borrowed, would be permanently taken out of circulation, and 
thus would either the volume of our national paper currency be 
reduced or the stock of gold held for redemption purposes 
increased. Evidently this taking of gold, or greenbacks, or 
treasury notes, or silver certificates, out of circulation by bor- 
rowing, and to an amount of $200,000,000 or more, would effect 
a contraction of our currency. But, say the followers of Mr. 
Gage, such contraction would be averted by an increase of bank 
currency, such issue to be facilitated by changes in our banking 
laws. This increase of bank currency is ever part of the sug- 
gested plans of ourcurrency monopolists. What ever else may be 
wanting from their plans this feature of bank currency never is. 

But it is easier to talk of issuing bank currency in suffi- 
cient volume to fill the place of greenbacks or other national 
currency notes retired, and so prevent contraction, than the banks 
would find it to keep such issues afloat, at least so long as they 
kept up a pretense of gold payments. All good gold monometallists 
put forth, of course, as the first requisite of a sound bank cur- 
rency, the prompt redemption of all bank notes in gold. Now, 
let the banks issue our currency and undertake its redemption in 
gold, and, to prevent a constant drain on their gold reserves, they 
would have to stand in the way of gold shipments. With gold 
flowing out of the country they could not hope to maintain their 
gold reserves and the only way for us to keep gold from flow- 
ing out of the country is to build up a favorable merchandise 
trade balance sufficiently large to meet the interest on our foreign 
debt, the expenses of Americans abroad and the freights due 
foreign ship owners. And to build up such balance there is only 
one way, namely, to sell more than we buy and to seil more than 
we buy we must offer our products cheap enough to attract for- 
eign buying and we must not offer such high prices for the pro- 
ducts of others as to stimulate great importations. 

It must also be remembered that what may be cheap enough 
prices for our products to attract foreign buying in large volume 
in one year may not be cheap enough in another. This depends 
on our competitors and their ability to supply the wants of our 
customers. ‘Thus last year our competitors, with short crops, 
were unable to export freely of their products, consequently the 
demand for our products was abnormal, the competition we had 
to meet less severe than ordinary and as a consequence we got 
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somewhat better prices than we could have hoped to have gotten 
under average conditions. So it happened that last year we built 
up a great favorable trade balance although not offering at least 
one of our great products, wheat, at as low a price as the year 
before. 

But toreturn to the floating of bank currency. We have 
difficulty with our present national currency only when the trade 
balance is not large enough to meet the charges on our foreign 
debt, etc. When it is large enough, as it was last year, we have 
no difficulty. When it has not been large enough and we have 
not found it practicable to postpone payment by borrowing our 
difficulties have been great. And last year, it must be remem- 
bered, we were favored in building up our trade balance by the 
misfortunes of our competitors. If we had not been so favored 
there would have been a different tale to tell. There must be a 
different tale whenever we are not so favored. 

As long as we might happen to continue to be so favored by 
others’ misfortunes, so long as nature continued to smile on our 
producers and frown upon our competitors, (she seems to have 
done so this year as she did last) it would of course be quite 
possible for our banks to replace our national currency with their 
own note issues and keep afloat a volume of bank currency 
quite as large as the volume of national paper money replaced. 
This would be so because there would be no demand for gold for 
export and hence no drain on the banks for gold. But let our 
competitors be favored with fair crops and let them enter into 
severe competition with our producers, as sooner or later they 
will, with the result of depressing prices and thus reducing the 
debt paying power of our products, and exports of gold must set 
in and, in the event of our banks issuing our paper currency, the 
drain would of necessity fall on the banks. And then what 
would they do to stop that drain? Obviously, contract their 
issues of currency, contract their discounts and thus force down 
prices for our products. This is what the European banks do 
under similar circumstances. 

But what would this contraction in currency and prices 
mean? It would mean an increased demand for our products 
and decreased demand for imports assuredly. This would lead 
to the building up of a favorable trade balance and finally the 
checking of gold exports. But two things would retard the 
consummation of this end. First, any fall in prices must 
seriously undermine the debt paying power of our exports so 
that it would take a very large increase of exports to effect a 
very moderate increase in debt paying power, and second, any 
fall in prices, undermining profits, causes industry to stagnate 
and detracts from the value of railroad and other securities, the 
result of which must ever be to make our foreign creditors averse 
to investing the interest moneys, which we cannot pay save by 
the export of gold, in our securities. Moreover the further 
prices fall the more produce is required for the payment of our 
interest charges. ~ 

So it is that we would find it anything but easy to check 
gold exports by currencycontraction. We would almost cer- 
tainly find the required fall in prices more than our producing 
classes could stand, more than our banks could stand. Effort on 
the part of our banks to stop gold exports by contraction would 
mean bankruptcy for their customers and hence for themselves. 
Yet without a check to gold exports continuous demands for 
redemption of their notes in gold would be made on the banks, 
demands that they could not continue to meet. So as the alterna- 
tive to contraction and general bankruptcy we would have 
suspension of gold payments. After that suspension the banks 
could of course keep afloat any amount of currency, for if there 
was no other money our people would be obliged to accept and 
make use of such discredited currency as the banks offered. 

And with such issues of bank paper as our basis of business we 
would have such fluctuations in prices as the speculative cliques, 
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their issues they could raise and depress prices at will, and by so 
doing build up industries at one time and wreck them at another, 
wreck them when the speculative cliques sought investments at 
wreckage prices, build them up when such cliques sought to dis- 
pose of the properties bought as wrecks. And thus would the 
fruits of the toil of the many be gathered into the hands of the 
few. 

Such must be the result of the destruction of our national 
paper currency and the substitution of bank paper. Plans to 
such end are nothing less than plans for the gathering into the 
hands of the few of the products produced by the toil of the 
many, and it is with that purpose they are framed. The formu- 
lators of such plans are found among that group of men who seek 
to aggrandize themselves by preying upon the fruits of others’ 
labor. For that reason we should be on our guard against them. 
President McKinley has lent himself to the ends of this group, 
he has permitted his Secretary of the Treasury to formulate and 
privately promulgate a plan for the indirect retirement of our 
national currency and the substitution of bank currency, a plan 
avowedly built on the gold basis, upon a method that, pursued 
by Great Britain and Germany, pursued by creditor nations, 
means the maintenance of gold monometallism, a plan that for 
us, a debtor nation, means dropping down to an irredeemable 
bank-paper basis, for we cannot stand the strain of getting down 
to the gold basis and gold prices. 

Our President, we repeat, has permitted the promulgation of 
a plan of currency reformation built avowedly upon the gold 
basis, while sending a commission abroad to arrange for the re- 
establishment of a bimetallic basis for the currencies of the world. 
It is not keeping good faith either with his own people or foreign 
governments. 

He professes his belief in bimetallism. Bimetallism, by 
international agreement, is within his reach but he lends the 
force of his adminstration, not to promoting the consummation of 
that end but to the advancement of plans, nominally for the re- 
modelling of our currency on the gold basis but that must bring 
up in an irredeemable bank currency. 

If he sent his bimetallic commission abroad in good faith 
and now, yielding to the pressure of the currency monopolists 
who elected him, cuts the ground from under the feet of those 
commissioners, bending his efforts to remodel our currency on a 
gold basis rather than strengthen the hands of his commissioners 
working for bimetallism, he shows himself to be a weak man un- 
worthy of the great place he occupies and the trust imposed upon 
him. If he did not send his bimetallic commission abroad in 
good faith, if he sent it to distract attention from plans for the 
rebuilding of our currency system on a gold basis, he shows 
himself asan unconscionble man playing a double game, a game 
for the enrichment of a class and the impoverishment of a people, 
and equally unworthy of the place he holds. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE AND OUR FOREIGN DEBT. 


2 R foreign trade returns for the fiscal year just closed give 
us cause for congratulation and anxiety at one and the 
same time. That our export trade should have reached the 
greatest value ever recorded, and this in the face of unparalleled 
low prices for some of our staple export products, that the 
merchandise balance in our favor was larger by twenty odd 
million dollars than any balance we had ever the good fortune to 
build up before, and that as a result of this great favorable 
balance we were able to meet the demands of our foreign 
creditors without any serious drain on our gold and consequent 
unsettling of our top-heavy monetary system are certainly causes 
for congratulation. But that we should have been called upon 
to export gold of late months in.spite of the fact that our 
exports were the largest on record, and that we had an unpar- 
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alleled balance put to our credit by the excess of our exports 
over our imports, and available for the payment of our foreign 
charges, other than those incurred on account of purchases of 
merchandise, are equal causes for anxiety. 

If the failure of the crops of our competitors, the resulting 
unequalled demand for our products, and the building up of the 
largest merchandise balance on record has not sufficed to avert a 
drain on our gold reserve during the last six months of the fiscal 
year, what may we expect under normal conditions? It is true 
our imports of gold exceeded exports during the past fiscal year, 
but the great bulk of gold imports were made in the months of 
September and October of last year and under an artificial stim- 
ulus, millions of gold being borrowed in London and brought 
bodily over to strengthen our banks, which had been seriously 
depleted of cash resources by the withdrawal of deposits. The 
gold thus borrowed has no doubt been returned, in whole or part, 
in the shape of drafts drawn against merchandise exports or sales 
of securities. Since April the flow of gold has been away from 
not towards our shores. 

During the fiscal year just closed, we sold abroad products 
of our own production to the value of $1,032,998,880, and we 
re-sold products previously imported, to the value of $18,988,211. 
Thus we exported products to the great value of $1,051,987,091, 
a sum approached only in one year of our history, 1892, when 
we exported produce to the value of $1,030,278,148. And here 
let it be remarked, that this great export trade of 1891-92, was 
made under much the same conditions as our great export trade 
and favorable merchandise balance of last year. In 18g1, there 
were crop failures abroad, as there were in 1896. In 1891, we 
had famine in Russia ; in 1896, we had famine in India, dearth in 
Australia and short crops in Argentine. So in both years there 
happened to be an extraordinary demand for our products and 
our exports reached extraordinary figures, figures larger by 
$100,000,000 than reached in any other years. 

And so it happened that for both years we were favored 
with great merchandise trade balances with which to settle 
charges on our foreign indebtedness. In 1892,we had $202,000,000 
so to use, last year, $287,000,000. As a consequence we were 
not subjected to a drain on our gold, the basis of our credit 
fabric ; and in 1892, as to-day, we lulled ourselves into a false 
security, into the belief that our currency system rested on sound 
foundations. Yet we were scarce done congratulating ourselves 
on the wonderful expansion of our foreign trade in 1892, ere the 
panic of 1893 broke upon us. Weare in much the same shape 
now asthen. Our currency system is on no firmer foundation 
to-day than it was just before the panic of 1893. 

The crop conditions of 1891 were not repeated in 1892, and 
our exports for 1893 fell back to a normal figure. We did not 
have a repetition of the favorable merchandise balance of 1892, 
we had no favorable trade balance with which to meet the charges 
on our foreign indebtedness and we were called upon for the 
export of gold. Asa result our currency was contracted and we 
had falling prices. This fall in prices was accentuated by the 
further fall in silver caused by the closing of the Indian mints 
to free silver coinage and the suspension of our purchases of 
silver upon the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
act, a fall in silver that increased the premium on gold in silver 
and paper using countries, and so enlarged the bounty on exports 
from such countries to gold standard countries. Enjoying this 
bounty our competitors were enabled to cut prices without reduc- 
ing their profits on production. ‘They took quick advantage of 
this bounty and cut prices. We had to meet such cuts under 
penalty of having our wheat and other food products shoved out 
of the European markets, a penalty we could not pay, inas- 
much as there are no other markets wherein we can dispose of 

our surplus products. So we met such cuts in prices, we kept our 
markets, but the reduced selling prices cut seriously into the 
debt-paying power of our products. Besides, the fall in prices 
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undermined our prosperity and caused our creditors to refuse to 
reinvest their interest moneys in our securities. 

So when we failed to build up a merchandise balance with 
which to pay the charges on our foreign indebtedness we had no 
recourse but to export gold. And having tied our fiscal system 
down to the narrow gold basis, such export of gold, a drain on 
the already too narrow basis, threatened our whole fiscal fabric 
with collapse. Consequently we had panic. 

From our experience in 1892-3 we might learn a lesson for 
1897. Conditions under which we built up our great export 
trade of 1897 bear a striking resemblance to the conditions under 
which we built up a similar trade balance in 1892. In 1892, as 
in 1897, we profited greatly from the misfortunes of our com-* 
petitors. In 1893 we did not profit from a repetition of such 
misfortunes and we met with disaster, passed into a period of 
rapidly falling prices, decreased demand for manufactured goods, 
bankruptcy and industrial stagnation. If we do not profit from 
a repetition of such misfortunes during the fiscal year 1897-8, 
we may expect a repetition of the dire disasters of 1893. 

There are, it is true, some points of difference between con- 
ditions in 1893 and conditions to-day, and such differences may 
serve to prevent a recurrence, in the immediate future, of dire 
disasters such as fell to our lot four years ago. The first point 
of difference, and one of greatest magnitude, is that there seems 
to be a scant food harvest in western Europe and an equally 
scant harvest among our chief competitors. So there is a pros- 
pect of profiting in the coming year, as we did in the past, from 
the misfortunes of our competitors. Such misfortunes will make 
a demand for our products, sustain prices, and enable us to keep 
up the value of our exports. 

- The second point of difference is that there is likely to be a 
considerable falling off in imports during the coming year. In 
anticipation of the enactment of the new tariff, goods to the value 
of $100,000,000 or more beyond immediate requirements, have, 
it is estimated, been imported. These goods will meet the 
requirements, in part, of the coming year so that there is every 
reason to suppose that imports for the fiscal year upon which we 
have just entered will fall $100,000,000 or more below what they 
would have been had there been no changes made or contem- 
plated in tariff rates. 

For the fiscal year just closed we imported goods of less 
value than during the year before although importations during 
the later months were greatly stimulated by the prospect of 
tariff changes. The explanation for this is, of course, the great 
impoverishment of our people and the curtailment of their pur- 
chasing power. And as our people are no richer this year than 
last and as prices are lower than ever there is every promise that 
the fiscal year upon which we have just entered will be one of 
small importations. So tke prospects for the building up of a 
large trade balance during the fiscal year 1898, and by so doing 
avert, for the time being, a repetition of such a crisis as that of 
1893, are most favorable. 

But it must not be forgotten that the crisis of 1893 followed 
right on the heels of foreign trade conditions very similar 
to and as favorable as those of the fiscal year just closed, 
and though we may escape, temporarily, a repetition of such dis- 
asters during the coming year, because of a repeated opportunity 
to profit from the misfortunes of our competitors, we must 
remember that living on the misfortunes of others is a very 
uncertain living, a stability built on such misfortunes cannot last 
longer than such misfortunes, and the wheel of fortune will cer- 
tainly turn sooner or later for the benefit of our competitors. 

We should strive to prepare ourselves for such time, and put 
ourselves in position to avert the disasters that are threatened 
with the re-establishment of normal conditions. Those disasters 
we can only avert by raising the gold value, and hence the debt- 
paying power of our exports. And this we can only do by 
cheapening gold and raising prices which we can accomplish in 
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just one way, namely, by re-establishing bimetallism, diminish- 
ing the demand for gold, and at the same time increasing the de- 
mand _ for And this would have a double effect on gold 
First, by cheapening gold it would raise all gold prices, 


silver. 
prices. 
and second, raising the gold price of silver actually by increasing 
the demand for silver, and relatively by diminishing the value of 
gold, it would wipe out the premium on gold and the bounty on 
exports from silver using to gold using countries that has enabled 
producers in the former countries to cut gold prices without cutting 
silver prices. The disappearance of this bounty would oblige them 
to raise their gold price, in fact to double prices in gold—for the 
bounty they enjoy is 100 per cent. and more—in order to obviate 
And so the tendency 
of silver using peoples would be to raise not to cut gold prices, 
thus would we be relieved of the severity of the now artificially 
stimulated competition, we could command better prices for our 


the necessity of cutting prices in silver. 


products, and thus we would be strengthened in our efforts to pay 
our indebtedness. 

Our trade returns for the fiscal year ending June 3oth last 
are taken by many as evidencing a very considerable reduction 
But instead of reducing our foreign debt 
into debt. 
Briefly, our foreign trade return show an excess of merchandise 


of our foreign debt. 
we are firmly of the belief that we ran further 
exports over imports of $287,613,816, and net exports of silver 
of $31,413,411, a total favorable balance of $319,026,597, against 
which we have to charge net imports of gold to an amount of 
$44,653,795, leaving an apparent balance in our favor of $274,- 
But the rest of the world did not run into our debt by 
any such amount on the year’s business, and this great apparent 


> 
372,502 
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balance was not available for paying off indebtedness of other 
years. It was all needed for the payment of current indebted- 
ness. 

In the first place, we have interest payments to provide for 
on a foreign indebtedness of probably over than under $5,000,- 
000,000. But take this indebtedness at five billions, and the 
average rate of interest at 4 per cent., and we havea total annual 
interest charge of $200,000,000. In the second place, to the 
cost of everything we buy abroad must be added the freightage 
on the goods from the foreign ports of shipment to our own 
ports. If the goods happen to be carried by our own ships we 
pay the freight charges into our own pockets ; but if the goods 
we buy from abroad are brought in foreign bottoms, and 85 per 
cent. of them are so brought, the freight charges are earned by 
foreigners, and we have toremit such freight moneys to Europe 
just as we have to remit the purchase money for the goods 
bought. 

It should be remarked that the published value of our 
imports, as given in our trade returns, is their value at port of 
shipment, not their value at port of import. Consequently, 
when such goods arrive at their ports of destination, and are 
imported into the United States, they have a value considerably 
greater than that recorded in our trade returns. This difference 
represents transportation charges, and when such transportation 
is done in foreign bottoms is paid to foreigners, and makes an 
annual charge against our apparent favorable trade balance. 
The usual estimate of freight charges on imports is 8 per cent. of 
the value of the goods, and as for the fiscal year 1896, our 
imports in foreign vessels came to the value of $626,000,000, it is 
For 
the fiscal year 1897 we imported produce of less value than in 1896 

$764,373,905 worth against $779,724,674—and of this smaller 


apparent that the freight charge approximated $50,000,000. 


sum we probably imported $730,000,000 by sea and $620,000,000 
in foreign vessels, so that the freight earnings of foreign ship 
owners for services rendered us must have been something like 
$49,600,000. 

3ut what holds good of imports holds good of exports. 
The foreign purchasers of our products must pay the freight 
charges in the shape of prices enhanced above the value at our 
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ports of export by an amount equal to the freight and other 
transportation charges. When these freights are earned by 
foreign ships, foreigners pay the freights into their own pockets, 
when the freights are earned by American vessels they must pay 
the freight moneys into our pockets, and though the American 
marine has fallen in a woeful degree, some 8'% per cent. of our 
exports are still carried in American bottoms. Of our exports 
of last year we probably exported $1,000,000,000, by sea and per- 
haps $85,000,000, worth in our own bottoms. 

Freight charges bear a greater proportion to the value of our 
exports than to the value of our imports for the reason of the 
great bulk and weight of our exports relatively to their value 
and are commonly estimated at 12 per cent. of the value of our 
exports. So the freight earnings of our ship owners from 
foreigners would have come last year to $10,200,000. Deduct 
this from the $49,600,000, earned by foreign ship owners of us 
and we have a net charge against us on account of ocean freights 
of $39,400,000. Add this, together with the expenses of Americans 
travelling and living abroad and estimated at $75,000,000, to the 
charges on account of our foreign debt and we have a total 
current foreign indebtedness for 1897 incurred on accounts that 
do not appear in our trade returns of $314.400,000. And when 
we put this sum against our favorable trade balance of $274,372,- 
802, we find that instead of decreasing our foreign debt last year 
we increased it by $40,000,000. The nation’s balance sheet for 
the fiscal year 1897 stands therefore something as follows :— 


The Nation’s Balance Sheet. 


MERCHANDISE. 
Exports of Domestic Produce, . $1,032,998,889 
Foreign * : 18,988,211 
$1,051,987,091 
764,373,905 


Total Exports 
Less imports . 
Excess of mdse. exports over imports, . $287,613,186 
SILVER. 
Exports—coin and bullion, 
- in ore, 


$61,031,006 

915,632 
Total exports of silver, $61,946,638 
Less imports—coin and bullion, 


in ore, 


$10,980,705 
19,552,522 
Total imports of silver, 30,533,227 
Net imports of silver, . 31,413,401 
$319,026, 597 
GOLD. 
Imports—coin and bullion, 


“6 


$81,411,533 
in ore, 3,602,042 


Total imports of gold, $85,013,575 
Less exports—coin and bullion, 


in ore, 


. $40,112,922 
246,858 


$40,359,780 


Total exports of gold, . 


Net imports of gold, . 44,653,795 


Trade balance in favor of the United States, . $274, 372,802 


Such, to repeat, is the apparent balance in favor 
of the United States as recorded in our trade returns, 
from which it would appear that during the past 
fiscal year we managed to put nearly $275,000,000 on 
the right side of the ledger. But, instead of leaving us 
creditors by any such satisfactory amount last year’s 
international business has left us debtors. ‘There are 
foreign charges, which, though we have to meet them 
annually, we have not charged up, charges against 
our favorable trade balance that we have not entered 
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on the nation’s ledger. And these unrecorded, but 
not unfelt charges, are: 


1. Interest on our foreign debt, say 4 per cent. on 
an indebtedness of $5,000,000,000, . 
2. Freights earned by foreign ship owners on the 
carriage of say 85 per cent. of our imports, or 


. $209,000,000 


$620,c00,000 out of a probable $730,000,000 im- 
ported by sea, allowing a charge for transpor- 
portation equal to 8 per cent. of the value of 
produce imported, . . . . $49,600,000 
Less freights earned by American 
ship owners on carriage of say 8% 
per cent. of our exports by sea, or 
$85,0co,c00 out of a_ probable 
$1,000,0c0,000, allowing a freight 
charge equal to 12 per cent. of the 
value of produce exported, . . . $10,200,000 








39,490,000 
3. Expenditures of Americans travel- 
ling or living abroad,. ..... 75,000,000 





Total of unrecorded charges against the United 


eet. aie, 3 Gok Bos. east a @eamatonts $314 400,000 


It appears, then, that we ran into debt during the fiscal year 
just closed by a further amount of $40,000,000. In other words, 
our recorded and favorable trade balance of $274,000,000 fell 
short of providing means for the payment of our unrecorded and 
unfavorable balance by $40,000,000. 


THE UNSEEN SIDE OF OUR BALANCE SHEET. 








Ii HAVE elsewhere considered in detail the returns of our 
W foreign trade for the fiscal year just closed, and shown 
that there is an unseen and unrecorded side to our nation’s bal- 
ance sheet that we cannot ignore. And this side of the balance 
sheet shows an indebtedness incurred during the year to an 
amount of $314,000,000. So we have been led to the conclusion 
that though we built up an apparent favorable trade balance of 
$274,000,000, we ran into debt as the result of the year’s busi- 
ness by an amount of $40,000,000. 

True, this conclusion rests on estimates and must be taken 
as nothing more than an approximate indication of the truth. 
But the $40,000,000 by which it appears we ran behind last year, 
and for which we ran further into debt, is rather an under than 
an overestimate. This for the reason that our importations are 
unquestionably undervalued, the collection of duties on an ad 
valorem basis bring a great temptation to those engaged in foreign 
trade to place a fraudulently low invoiced value on goods upon 
which an ad valorem rate of duty is collected. In short, the cost 
of our imported goods was last year, as it has even been, consider- 
ably in excess of the reported value of imports, so that the real 
favorable trade balance was undoubtedly less than the apparent 
balance. How much less is a question quite undeterminable. If 
the undervaluation of imports averaged as high as ten per cent., 
as some put it, the cost of last year’s importations would have 
been about $80,000,000 more than the reported value, and the 
favorable trade balance would have been $80,000,000 less. 

There is, of course, room for error in our estimates of un- 
recorded annual charges incurred on other accounts than appear 
in our trade returns, and such estimates can at best be but ap- 
proximate. The estimates given are, however, much more than 
close guesses. ‘The method of arriving at one charge, that of 
freight earnings of foreign ship owners, we have elsewhere de- 
tailed, and it cannot be farastray fromthe truth. Itis true, that 
some ships sailing under a foreign flag are owned by Americans, 
it may be that foreigners have some interest in American ships. 
That there is such ownership, and that all the freights earned by 
ships sailing under foreign flags are not earned by foreigners, 
and vice versa, is unquestionable. But that the great part of ship 
earnings follow the flag cannot be doubted, and the average 
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freight rates, as compared to the value of cargoes, are the result 
of close calculations. Therefore, our estimate on the score of 
freight charges must be a very near approach to thetruth. The 
estimate of the expenses of Americans travelling abroad is con- 
servative and will hardly be questioned by dealers in traveller's 
credits. About 150,000 passengers are annually booked by our 
steamship companies for passage to Europe and an estimate based 
on an average expenditure of $500, aside from expenditures for 
purchases of a permanent nature, which may, or may not be re- 
turned in our customs house records, cannot be regarded as 
extreme. 

The greatest of the charges on the unseen side of our balance 
sheet, namely, interest on our foreign indebtedness, is, however, 
the item that men are most prone to call in question. They do 
not like to believe that we are indebted to Europe to an amount 
of $5,000,000,000. Therefore it is worth while to present the 
evidence that we have incurred an indebtedness of this or a 
greater amount. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War we were practically with- 
out foreign indebtedness of any kind. For some years prior 
thereto we had indeed bought considerably more merchandise 
than we sold, but we paid for the excess by exports of gold. 
Then we incurred little indebtedness on account of Americans 
travelling abroad, for there was little foreign travelling prior to 
the war, and what little indebtedness was so incurred was more 
than offset by the earnings of American ships, for in the years 
before the war the American marine occupied an important place, 
and foreigners paid two dollars to American ship owners where 
we paid one dollar to foreigners. In other words, we hired out 
more ships to foreigners than foreigners did to us. Our merchant 
marine was a source of wealth. 

But with the outbreak of the war all this was changed. Our 
exports fell off and imports increased, and our merchant marine 
was in a few years nearly swept from the seas. Down to 1873 
the merchandise balance of trade remained steadily against us 
and for the years 1861-1873 inclusive our imports exceeded 
exports by $1,154,883,472. But for thesame years net exports of 
gold and silver amounted to $677,748,693, so that the apparent 
adverse trade balance for this period was $477,134,779. Of our 
imports during this period $3,585,000,000 worth were brought 
in foreign bottoms upon which the probable earnings of foreign 
ship owners, allowing a freight charge equal to 8 per cent. of the 
value of the cargoes, would come to $286,800,000. During the 
same period, however, American ships carried, of our exports, 
$2,085,000,000, and allowing a charge equal to 12 per cent. of 
the value of cargoes, their earnings must have been close to 
$250,000,000, so that the net charge against us for ocean carriage 
for this period would appear to be $36,800,000. That is, foreign 
ship owners earned $36,800,000 more of us than our ship owners 
earned of foreigners. So we incurred indebtedness on account 
of ocean carriage. 

For this same period the average annual expenditures of 
Americans abroad were estimated by Mr. David A. Wells at 
$25 ,000,000,s0 that during the thirteen years we incurred indebted- 
ness of $325,000,000. So it appears that during the period 
1861-1873 we ran into debt on account of an excess of merchan- 
dise imports over exports and beyond net exports of gold and sil- 
ver to an amount of $477,134,779, on account of freight charges to 
an amount of $36,800,000 and on account of expenses of 
Americans abroad of $325,000,000, or a total of $838,934,779. 
Thus was laid the foundation of our foreign debt. But in 1873 
thus debt was far in excess of $838,000,000. On this indebted- 
ness, incurred from year to year, we had of course to pay 
interest. And interest on half of this sum as the average 
interest-bearing indebtedness for the period would be, for the 13 
years at 6 per cent., $327,184,000. So to our foreign indebted- 
ness incurred during the years 1861—'73 we have to add this sum, 


which brings up the total of debt incurred to $1,166,118,779. 
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But the foreign indebtedness created during this period 
much exceeded this sum. We gave government and state and 
railroad settlement of this debt to an amount 
much in excess of the money borrowed. In other words we sold 
our securities, our evidences of indebtedness, at a discount, a 
discount of probal#& more than 33 per cent. This seems like a 
great discount but when we recall that our currency was 
depreciated during the whole of this period and that the 
government sold thousands of bonds during the war at forty and 
fifty cents on the dollar it seems no longer large. And if we 
gave $3 of securities for $2 of indebtedness it is evident that 


securities in 


in temporarily settling a debt of $1,166,118,779 we created an 
And such may be taken as a 
fair estimate of our foreign indebtedness in 1873. It is rather an 
under than an overestimate, for no allowance is made for the 
undervaluation of our imports. 

With 1874 the balance of trade turned in our favor and has 
remained almost unintermittently in our favor ever since. For 
the 24 fiscal years 1874-97, the value of our exports has 
exceeded the reported value of our imports by $2,576,673,291, 
and our net exports of gold and silver for this period make an 
additional amount of $515,886,873, or a total favorable trade 
balance of $3,092,560,164. At first glance it would appear that 
this would have long since wiped out the indebtedness incurred 
during the period 1861-73 and left us free of debt. But it must be 
remembered that during all these years in which we were accu- 
mulating this favorable balance, other charges were accumulating 
against us. 

To begin at the small end of these charges we have to 
record indebtedness incurred on account of freight charges. 
Now freight charges have fallen greatly of late years, but they 
have kept approximately the same ratio to the value of cargoes, 
for the products of labor have fallen in price even as have freight 
charges. So the average freight charges to-day, as compared to 
value of cargoes, may be taken as the average charges during 
the past quarter of a century. Now of our imports during the 
years 1874-1897, we imported $11 700,000,000 in foreign bottoms, 
upon which we have had to pay to foreigners an extra charge as 
freight of, say, 8 per cent., or $936,000,000. During the same 
period $2,380,000,000 worth of our exports were carried in our 
own ships upon which foreigners paid us an extra sum as freight 
of, say 12 per cent., or $285,000,000. So it appears that during 
the years 1874-1897, we incurred an indebtedness on account of 
ocean freights to an amount of $651,000,000, 

Then we come to the second account on which we have 
incurred an unrecorded indebtedness, namely, the expenditures 
of Americans travelling and living abroad, of probably $50,000,- 
000 a year, or a total for the period of $1,200,000,000. Now, on 
these two items of indebtedness, we add nothing for interest, as 
it is reasonable to presume that provision was made for this 
much of our indebtedness by the excess of our exports of 
merchandise, gold and silver. That the excess of exports of 
merchandise, gold and silver, sufficied to meet more than these 
charges is not likely, for although these charges come to but 
$1,851,000,000, and the apparent favorable trade balance to 
$3,092,000,000, it must be remembered that total importations 
were valued for these 24 years at $15,954,908,110, and an 
average undervaluation of 10 per cent. would wipe out more 
than half of the apparent trade balance in our favor. 

Finally, we come to the third and largest account on which 
we incurred unrecorded indebtedness during the years 1874- 
This account is interest. And interest at 5 per cent. on 
our indebtedness of $1,749,168,000 in 1873, reinvested annually 
as falling due, makes a total charge for interest for the twenty- 
four years of $3,892,074,000. So we arrive at this result : 


indebtedness of $1,749,168,168. 


1897. 


Foreign indebtedness in 1873 $1,749, 168,168 
Interest at 5 percent. on above sum reinvested as falling due . 3,892,074,000 
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Expenditures of Americans travelling and living abroad, 
estimated at an average of $50,000,000 for the 24 years 
1874-97 
Indebtedness incyrred on account of ocean freights 
$7,492,242, 168 
less apparent trade balance in our favor for the years 
3,092, 560, 164 


. + $4,399,782,002 

But there are two reasons for believing that our indebt- 
edness of to-day much exceeds this figure. The first reason is 
the undoubted undervaluation of our imports which must have 
reduced the apparent favorable trade balance and increased our 
indebtedness by a like amount. ‘The second is the fact that in 
making large new investments in America our foreign creditors 
have taken our securities at a discount. 

And when we remember that an undervaluation in imports 
of the small amount of 6 per cent. would make the real 
favorable trade balance for the period almost a billion dollars 
less than the apparent, an estimate of our foreign indebtedness 
to-day of $5,000,000,000 must be considered moderate. 

This is a fact that we must keep in mind in any successful 
remodeling of our fiscal system. It is this fact that makes it 
impossible for us to successfully establish gold monometallism. 


Leaves a total indicated foreign indebtedness for 1897 of 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


F fate to day is frowning 

And sorrows gloom your way, 
Meet fate with courage stern and strong— 
The gray old world will roll along 

And bring a fairer day. 


Right may not always conquer— 
The wrong will oft’ prevail ; 

But in the end the race will see 

Truth gain a glorious victory 
And find the wicked fail. 


The heart may not sing always— 
Sometimes it throbs with pain ; 

To-day it sobs in sorrow ; 

And God’s peace comes to-morrow, 
Like sunshine after rain. 


ok 


The faces of the women one passes in the street form 
a curious and, too often, a saddening story, says the Family 
Doctor. ne woman purses up her lips, another screws her eyes 
into unnaturalness, while a third will wrinkle up her forehead 
and eyebrows until she looks absolutely ugly. The trick is an 
unconscious one, but is none the less a trick, and a bad one. 

There is no reason why a woman should look forbidding and 
bad-tempered just because she is annoyed about something. 
Deep-seated trouble has a way of writing itself upon the face 
whether we will or not. Sickness, too, has its handwriting, and 
will not be concealed by art. But the frown caused by super- 
ficial troubles should not be entertained by the face for an 


instant. 


Fk 


We should strive to look as pleasant as possible for the sake 
of others ; a corresponding cheerfulness of temperament will 
inevitably result, and always to the sweetening of our nature. 

We cannot afford to go about with gloomy faces. To depress 
others is not for us ; our work is to cheer, to raise up, to come 
fort, but we shall never do this unless we cultivate a pleasant 
demeanor, and the cheerful temper inseparable from it. This 
brings us to that question of worry. 

Can we put it more strongly than to say that it is a duty to 
put care, worry, fretfulness behind one? ‘The habit must be 
learned, or we shall not ‘‘ grow straight in the strength of our 
spirit, and live out our life as the light,’’ as Swinburne so well 
puts it. ‘‘ It is difficult to do that,’’ says some one. 

We all know that it is very hard, but women are not afraid 
of difficulties. The more difficult the right thing is to do, the 
greater reason for doing it. All we need is to make the first 
effort—strength will be born which will increase at each subse- 
quent attempt, and we shall conquer in the end. Salvation for 
women lies in this—not to be overcome by troubles, but to over- 
come them. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE GENESIS OF SHAKESPEARE’S ART. By Edwin James Dun- 
ning. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $2. 


This is a more than ordinarily respectworthy example of a 
class of book exceedingly tantalizing to characterize judicially in 
the kindly spirit its qualities inspire. The worthy magistrate of 
Ballymacwhack assured the prisoner that the court would be 
‘‘nayther partial nor impartial’’ ; in the present case we can 
happily be both. The book might better have put its sub-title 
first, ‘‘ A Study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets and Poems,’’ as this 
is its specific task, undertaken with a purpose which commands 
greater interest in its process than its result. Those who have 
not yet made a close study of Shakespeare will be tempted toward 
it by knowing of the unsolved mystery of his Sonnets. One 
hundred and fifty-four of these exquisitely beautiful poems were 
published while the poet was in the fullness of his genius and 
fame, bearing his name, but with a Dedication so inferior and 
enigmatical as to have defied all attempts to decide either the 
identity of the persons, a youth and a woman, to whom they 
were written, or of the ‘‘ W. H.,’’ to whom the collection was 
dedicated. The sonnets glow with passionate love for a mistress 
and for a male friend. Shakespearean scholars are hopelessly 
divided in their interpretations; some hold that they are the 
splendid expression of the poet’s own feelings during his earlier 
years ; others contend that they were composed in an assumed 
character, in varying moods and times, as a poet’s experiments 
to please his friends. One hundred and fifty-four theories, at the 


very least, have been invented to fit these Sonnets, and now the. 


hundred and fifty-fifth comes to hand, with the assurance of fail- 
ing as nobly as its predecessors. The mystery of the Sonnets is 
baffling, but much more so the curious craze for finding out the 
merely personal items behind and beneath their soaring poetry. 
What if Shakespeare turned a quatrain on the pearly teeth of a 
red-haired scrub girl or kindled a poetic flame with a spark from 
the eye of a passing gypsy hag? What if he caught the efflatus 
from the kiss of his baby daughter dancing on his knee, or 
wrought a throbbing love sonnet in a rapt idealization of her 
old rag doll? ‘This is just the work that poets are created to do, 
and when they do it well we call it poetry. The folk who go 
groping in the dark alleys with rakes and lanterns are literary 
rag and bone gatherers whose thoughts are prosy. ‘There are 
excuses for the botanist who slaughters the trembling lily despite 
her dewy tears, in his delirious love for his mistress, Science, 
but not so for the professed connoisseur of fruits who cannot 
fully enjoy them without guessing at the number of their seeds. 
So are there two orders of writers and readers, those that set us 
a riddle to guess at, and those that give us a feast to enjoy. The 
intent of the author of this book was to give us the riddle 
of the Sonnets (which is to give us the pain of suspense), with 
his new solution (which aggrdvates the pain), but in spite of 
his intent he has spread a table on which are solaces for any little 
upset he may have caused us. He is not one of the author-tribe 
who dearly love ferreting out family mysteries or scandals. We 
admit the legitimacy of this Shakespeare Sonnet quest, if anyone 
thinks it worth the candle. But there is a type of Scripture 
commentator, whose books have large sales and whose \kinsmen 
flourish in pulpits, whose genius consists in their knack of first 
putting into, and then taking out of, the text a good deal more 
than it was ever meant to, or can be honestly made to, Contain. 
To this class belong many writers, including our author, who 
are never so happy as when stuffing the skin of, let us stppose, 
a lion with a padding big enough for that of a mule. Let 
someone discover a passage or a name in a great book which can 
be read in two ways, and within a month a hundred unsuspected 
geniuses will rush up with as many inspired but mtually 
destructive interpretations. There will always be a wi o© field 
for the Donnellys to pick Baconian thistles and bray at simple 
Shakespeareans. Mr. Dunning has no grievance against the 
poet, much less any wish to dethrone or lessen his majesty. On 
the contrary, the outcome of this study is, from the author’s 
standpoint, to exalt the poet to higher heights. Scholars of 
authority, in common with the mass of Shakespeare’s readers, 
have never doubted that he penned his sonnets, most of them in 
early manhood, to the young man he loved, and to the woman 
with whom he was in love. There are a few expressing different 
emotions but these in the main. The world has for three 
centuries supposed that the poet, an exceedingly human one, as 
the plays reveal, was moved by the master passion and the glow 
of friendship to write these poems to his sweetheart for the time 
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and his friend. This, says Mr. Dunning, is one of the grand 
delusions the race is subject to. The mystery-solvers have all 
taken wrong tracks. There was no noble youth, no lovely 
woman, in Shakespeare’s eye or mind’s eye. He got his 
inspiration for these, the intensest love lines that are the despair 
of poets, from an abstraction. ‘‘ The nameless Youth’’ to 
whom the earlier sonnets are addressed is ‘‘ Shakespeare's 
personified Poetic Ideal.’’ Take a long breath here. Olden 
poets used to apostrophize their Muse. ‘They had something to 
fill the eye, at least, in the sculptured image, but Shakespeare’s 
glorious bump of humor must have had a preliminary shaving 
down before he was able to rig the Poetic Ideal in either male or 
female robes, and then address, not him nor her but It, as even 
in the sober sonnet cxxx, least rhapsodical of them all. 

My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun ; 

Coral is far more red than her lips’ red ; 

If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun ; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 

I have seen roses damask’d, red and white, 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 

Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 

I love to hear her speak, yet well I know 

That music hath a far more pleasing sound ; 

I grant I never saw a goddess go,— 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground : 

And yet, by Heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 


Shakespeare is here poking fun at exaggerated love poetry, 
which has not even yet died out. If even this remarkably cold 
realistic apostrophe seems absurd as addressed to ‘‘ the Poetic 
Ideal,’’ how much more so the burning lines, like those in xxix, 
which thrill with yearning heart-love? He is in the dumps, be- 
wailing hard fate, ill-luck, embittered by seeing the good luck of 
his neighbors, miserable all through, 

With what I most enjoy contented least— 


Haply I think on thee; and ¢hen my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heayen’s gate ; 
For thy sweet love remembered, such wealth brings 
That then I scorn tochange my state with kings. 


If Shakespeare had been cast in Milton’s passionless mould it 
might be possible to picture him ransacking his brain for pretty 
phrases to make-believe that his héart, ‘‘ ina fine frenzy rolling,’’ 
is eloquent with love for that ‘‘ airy nothing’’—a Poetic Ideal. 
But Shakespeare was his own warm-blooded self, swayed by 
every human impulse, rising and falling with the tide of free 
fancy, giving voice to all that all men feel. 


A man so various, that he seem’d to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 


In seeking to measure Shakespeare and probe his secret, if ever 
he consciously had one, it is folly, at best, to bring only our own 
little tape and rod. We discover inconsistencies here and mys- 
teries there, forgetting that we are dealing not with one man 
like unto ourselves, but with a multitude in one. 

Mr. Dunning, following in the wake of an almost extinct 
species of writers who wasted their wits in “‘ spiritualizing ’’ the 
Song of Solomon, and the book of Revelations, laboriously tries 
to dwarf Shakespeare into a mystic, and of poetical genius so in- 
ferior as to be unable to express lofty imaginings without basing 
them on the trivial and the gross. Certainly he does reverently 
recognize the poet’s universality, but in words which utterly ex- 
trude the idea of a soul of poetry in him and his work. ‘‘ The 
argument of the Sonnets, as a whole, may be logically described 
as a process of analysis. In it Shakespeare divides himself up, as 
it were, and gives to each of the agencies which constitute his 
poetic being a personality and a name. It is this segregation 
which enables him to make 47s treatise on the Art of Poetic expres- 
ston such a miracle of dramatic interest and variety.’’ By itali- 
cising the words above we may be suspected of a willingness to 
ridicule the application of metaphysical rules to pure poesy. This 
is not so ; the author too securely holds our respect for his fine 
insight and sincerity. It suffices to simply point the radical de- 
fect in his method, which is quite common in other fields of 
exposition and criticism. The hair of many a dead painter, 
musician, sculptor, and poet would stand on end with intoxicating 
amazement, if they could come back and read the wonderful 
things they never knew they had put into their work, but which 
their devotees have discovered therein. This gift of interpreta- 
tion makes it an easy delight for a writer of scientific proclivities 
to expatiate with a grand air of superior understanding upon, 
say, the desperate efforts of a baby to stuff its toes into its mouth, 
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asa marvellous experiment in physical dynamics, conclusively 
proving inspiration in infantile genius. | Shakespeare especially 
would enjoy the discovery that all the while he was singing his 
sonnets in the delusion that they were poetry, he was only talk- 
ing moonshiny metaphysical prose in rhyming parable. 

And now a word on the author. There is infinite pathos in 
the unobtrusive sentence which, in his Introduction, explains in 
part the mystery of so great expenditure of thought and time 
upon so thin an issue. ‘‘ My view of the Sonnets is founded 
mainly upon a very thorough and prolonged study of them—a 
study which has been peculiarly deliberate and thoughtful from 
the fact that loss of sight compelled me to memorize them, so 
that they have been the companions and solace of my waking 
hours, by night and day, through many years.’’ From another 
1and we learn that Mr. Dunning was for more than thirty years 
a prominent New York dentist, stricken with blindness in his 
fifty-seventh year. For the thirteen years since that calamity 
he has allowed his mind to saturate itself with the solacing charm of 
these poems in especial, whose soaring beauties acquire a subtler 
fascination when veiled in the clouded sun-glow of the poet’s 
genius. Before these evidences of a rarely gifted mind, instinct 
with veneration for the poet supreme and his poetry, it is not 
possible to speak in other than a spirit of profound sympathy 
with the high motive that would place the Sonnets on a purer 
plane. The refining and enlarging influence of meditation, 
‘light denied,’’ who shall gauge ? 

The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 
Lets in new light through chinks that Time has made. 


Though his readers may be unable to see the hidden secret 
revealed to the author’s subtler vision, we can promise them an 
increase of insight into Shakespeare’s marvellous mind, and new 
pleasure in following the author’s lead even if the steps have to 
be retraced. His theory can be rejected and still we shall be his 
debtors for a book, scholarly, edifying, entertaining, honorable 
alike to the interpreter and the Master. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


THE PusLic ScHoor. ARITHMETIC. By J. A. McLellan and A. 
F. Ames. New York: The Macmillan Co. 60 cents. 

The authors have set themselves to redeem the study of 
arithmetic from its unpopularity. It is based upon a well-known 
work, ‘‘ Psychology of Number,’’ which seems to be revolution- 
izing teaching methods. ‘‘ The treatment of the subject is in 
line with the idea of number as measurement, a process by which 
the mind makes a vague whole of quantity definite the mental 
sequence being the undefined whole, the units of measure, the 
cefined whole.’’ The work will repay examination by teachers. 


First SPANISH READINGS. Edited by John } 
D. C. Heath & Co. $1. 

The selections are from contemporary Spanish writers, 
reflecting national life and thought, with plentiful notes and a 
vocabulary of some eighty pages. Dr.,Matzke is professor of 
Romanic languages in Leland Stanford University. 


LA PouDRE AUX YEUX. 
25 cents. 


A comedy by Labiche and Martin. 


DREI KLEINE LuSTSPIELE. By Benedix and Wilhelmi. 30 cents. 
Both edited by B. W. Wells. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
These are well-produced and cleverly annotated volumes in 

the publishers’ Modern Language series. 


Excursion to Chautauqua, N. Y.—Low Rates via B. & O. 


The B. & O. Royal Blue Line has arranged to run a Special 
Excursion to Chautauqua, N. Y., Monday, August 2d. Special 
train will leave Philadelphia, 4.20 P. M.; Chester, 4.38 P. M.; 
Wilmington, 4.57 P. M.; running via Pittsburg. Round trip 
tickets will be sold from the above points at rate of $10.00, valid 
for return until September ist. Tickets will also be sold from 
all points on the Philadelphia Division at the same rate. Pas- 
sengers from local stations can take local trains connecting with 
Express train at such points as it is scheduled to stop. 

For further information, call on nearest B. & O. Agent, or 
— J. M. Schryver, General Passenger Agent, Baltimore, 
Md.—Aavt. 


‘. Matzke. Boston : . 
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ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


A writer in a current number of a bookseller’s monthly 
preaches a homily in praise of ‘‘literary reserve.’’ Popular 
authors are warned that it is bad taste for them to be tempted 
into ‘t the show business as a profitable pastime.’’ Every third 
author is now his own Boswell, says the article, and is willing, 
from cupidity and vanity, toexhibit himself and his wares at so 
much a night. ‘‘ To the ear of the true lover of literary art, some- 
thing in this show business strikes a powerfully dissonant note.’’ 
The writer goes on to say that ‘‘ all this makes the heart yearn 
toward the geniuses like Charlotte Bronte, who fled publicity 
like a plague.’’ Incidentally the writer strikes a dissonant note 
herself in thrusting in a friendly puff of a mediocre maker of 
books. Of the two offences, personal exhibitions on platforms, 
and oblique puffery, the latter is infinitely the more undignified 
and mischievous. The former is a matter of good, bad or 
indifferent taste, the latter is a contemptible form of deceiving 
the public. 

At the recent Frederickson sale in New York the books 
from Charles Lamb’s library fetched high prices and the Shelley 
books and manuscripts low ones. A good letter by Shelley 
brings about $150 at London sales, whereas the highest here was 
only $80. A volume of Keats’ poems, presented by him to a 
friend, fetched $300. ‘The imperfect copy of his ‘‘ Queen Mab,”’ 
with his inscription to his wife, Mary Wolstonecraft Godwin, 
brought $190 at a former sale, and $615 at this. Books with 
autographs of celebrated owners are sometimes as valuable as 
choice editions by famous authors. The tendency is to higher 
prices, though it is surprising what little commercial value at- 
taches to old books that are quite as good and sentimentally in- 
teresting as first editions. A fine flavor comes into whatever we 
read in one of the early copies of the old poets, but the mere col- 
lector cares nothing for this. He goes for the copy that is 
likely to yield him sixty per cent. profit some day. 

* 


Christie Murray, sometimes Crusty, is a genial soul who has 
lived an all-round life and can write a novel worth a man’s while 
to read. He has been administering a wholesome drubbing to 
his fellow Caledonian, Crockett, whose Scotch dialect stories 
have shared the passing popularity caught by the littie clan of 
scribblers from the canny Land o’ Cakes. 
a man, therefore has no patience with the artificial thunder and 
lightning and tears dealt out by Crockett. Other critics are 
laughing at Crockett’s ridiculous aping of Carlyle’s style in his 
preface to a new selection of the philosopher’s essays. When a 
mere fictionist has the audacity to do this to show kinship of 
soul with the great, he casts doubt on the genuineness of his 
fiction style. 


* 


Some surprise was caused by a publisher’s announcement 
of a book by the son of Louisa Alcott, who was supposed to 
have remained unmarried. The publishers now explain the 
mystery. ‘‘ Miss Alcott was never married; but that does not 
prevent her from having a son. It is not even a‘ new woman’ 
fad. Did you never hear of a person adopting a son to inherit the 
same rights and property as a natural son?’’ 

The will of Dr. George R. Edwards, of Princeton, bequeaths 
$50,000 to Princeton University, for the endowment of a chair of 
American history. If such a chair be already sufficiently 
endowed, the money is to go toward the establishment of 
university fellowships in American history, yielding a yearly 
income of not less than $500 each ; $2500 is left to the Trustees 
of Princeton University, to be applied to whatever purposes the 
class of ’89, of which Dr. Edwards was a member, may decide. 

“2k 


In the early days of Puritanism in England singular names 
were given to men, women and books. From a number of 
religious pamphlets we copied several title pages, of which these 
are examples: ‘‘ High-heeled Shoes for Dwarfs in Holiness.’’ 
‘A Shot Aimed at the Devil’s Headquarters, Through the Tube 
of the Cannon of the Covenant.’’ ‘A Most Delectable Sweet 
Perfumed Nosegay for God’s Saints to Smell At.’’ ‘‘ Biscuit 
Baked in the Oven of Charity, carefully conserved for the 
Chickens of the Church, the Sparrows of the Spirit, and the 
sweet Swallows of Salvation.’’ ‘‘ A Sigh of Sorrow for the 
Sinners of Zion breathed out of a Hole in the Wall of an Earthly 
Vessel known among men by the name of Samuel Fish’’ (a 
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Quaker who had been imprisoned). ‘‘ Eggs of Charity Layed 
for the Chickens of the Covenant and Boiled with the Water of 
Divine Love, Take ye out and eat.’’ 
rowful Soul for Sin.’’ 
Soul Sneeze with 
prevails in the printed compositions of the Salvation Army. 


‘* Seven Sobs of a Sor- 
‘The Spiritual Mustard-pot to make the 
Devotion.’’ Much the same literary style 


* 


These paragraphs from Zhe Monthly Bulletin of the New 


York Free Circulating Library make it evident that there must 
be a good deal of amusement even in serving an impatient public 
at the desk of a free library. 
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talog eSSeS Sere h stylish 
; BD Cards, cire- gna supplies, to the Bi \ et to first The GEO. 8. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN & an ay save _— for 
€ ulars, with factory buy in _unoceupied ward, one om feed saves “anf aalen, Of des partic ilar 
2 territory Write mail dprepaid. Beautitul ¢ rue on request J. COTNER, JR., ere? 







TheP eee ‘en Co., 70 Mall Street, Janesville, Wis. DETROIT, MICH. 
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$5 Press and KELSEY & CO 
save money: | y.-iden Connecticut 


THE BALDWIN CO., 


Blanchester, O. 








BOWELS STRONG ALL SUMMER 


- WITH ... 


ANDY CATHARTIC 








CURE CONSTIPATION 












REGULATE THE LIVER DRUCCISTS. 


} MOST MERrToRIOUS MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE 


; Are your bowels irregular? Too much? Too little? Then let Cascarets regulate 


: them. Cascarets will educate your bowels and make them act just right. 


Cascarets make weak bowels strong, and keep them strong all the 


year round. Cascarets kill disease germs throughout the system, 


Don’t wait till you 
get sick, but let CASCARETS protect you! s 
@ (All Druggists, or by mail for price, toc, 25c, 50C, 
a box. Sample and booklet free. Address 
STERLING REMEDY COMPANY, 2 
& Chicago; Montreal, Can.; New York. © 


BUTTON HOLE CUTTER 





















and prevent all summer complaints. 





















| fiMPROVED BREATHING 
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Every Lady fa¥fe'one. 

/ Simplicity Itself. 
NO DRESSMAKER be without ie 
hot 


Cuts perfectly, quickly,exactly, wi 






2 — tearing, the finest to the heaviest 128 page catalogue, 

===> fabrics, any sized Button Hole. Pte ce frea All our goods s 

ae . . naile d prepaid. Circulars fre have thistrade-mark a c ante for “ovi . 
al Button Hole Cutter Co. , The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Q. HYGIENIC SUPPLY co. Senten, eel 


—— wire D, 228 Fifth Ave., CHIC AGO. 





Please mention The American. 


LE Nt A el Mite 





Please mention The American. 





Music Made Easy 


Howard Guitars and Mando- 

lins are perfect instruments, Our 
own manufacture, absolutely guar- 
anteed, All known musical instru- 
mentssold at manufacturers’prices 


111 East 4th St., CINCINNATI. 


Please mention The American. 
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